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* , ABSTRACT * 

In recent .years, rural ■rfclology,~has bean the subject of bocIot 
logical inquiries*. , Many of these have been' highly critical, raising 
questions about the ontolegical nature of the discipline. In this 
paper. w* extend thi a tradition. We provide a brief historical analyaia 
of rural sociology's roots aa both theoretical and applied, and we then N 
critique current rural aociology in a critical theory pefapective^ In 

• . » 

thle way we raiae questions about rural aociology' a vary being and aak 
how i$ could become more policy-oriented. We discuss examples from 
. economics which we feel auggeat a direction in which rural aociology 
could go '-- a direction in which research a^d practice are more inter- . 
woven rather than merely diacuaaed. We cloae by cautioning rural 
sociol'ogiata that to not addreas the q\iestiona we aak is to run the riak 
Of a scientifically pure but substantively vacuoua disciplins. 
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1 BRINGING RURAL SOCIOLOGY BACK IN 

• '# , 

; * 

In the laat few yeare, rural sociology aaema to hava undargona 

aomething of a resolution. , Palk i/pinhey (1978, p. 55.6), t*led to "make 

sense of tha concapt rural" andf concluded that "if these is no 'rural, 

can there be, a 'rural' sociology?'" At the aame+time, Picou, Walla, and 

Nyberg (1978) panned rural sociology for its "theoretical monism." 

Bealer provided his own counterpoints (see Bealer, 1978; 1979; 1981; . 

1983a; 1983b). 1 Subsequent "years have aeen a apate of articlea (e.g., 

Nevby, 1980, 1982, 1983; Priedland, 198?; Gilbert, 1982) raiaing in one 

) ■ » * 

way or another the general iaaue of what Americanized rural sociology is 

supposed to be aLL about.,, It ^Ls in\that genre that the present paper 

has been prepared. We propose another way for rural sociologists to, 

re invigorate tha discipline: ^ to become more policy-relevant yia 

partiaanahlp on behalf of* their own intereetei ' ," 

"I'Been Dowi/so Long , It Looka Like Up." .■ . 

It ia ral'atively aafe to argue that /ural aociology, haa alwaya 
beenr^at leaat in (he United States, a kind of stepchild in the larger 
sociological community. Indeed, its very institutional roots are to be 4 
found In ita eeparation from rather than its inclualon in general 
aociology. The subsequent hiatory of rural aociology. haa been one of* 
off-and-on flirting with the general diacipline, but never^completely' 
^apjttulating to it. Thia ia borne out by ita praaant uneaay 
relatienehip with the American Sociological Aaaoclation (ASA). Nothing 
beara out our "uneaay" comment better than the contentiouaireaa of many 

1 



RSS members over the site-of their ennual meeting. Whlla Individual 

♦ ' 

♦ i . 

Rural Sociological- Society (RSS) nanbara hava had rural aoclology 

•■ ■ ' v s ' 

4 eectlons included In tha ASA annual program, the' RSS continues to hold 

1 . . 2 

its' own annual meeting Immediately pridr to tha ASA 1 a. , , 

The.eerly 1970a found ganaral sociology In what Gouldnar called a 

"crisis."- Newby, however, cautioned against too strict an application 

of tha "crisis mentality," a caution* with which wa agree;* But, • 

# , 

regardleas of what we call It , something new is afoot In rural 

sociology.* Indeed, Newby has been at the forefront of work under the 

aegla of the "new rural aoclology." This mjty comes aa newa to soma of 

the RSS bTetnren who may justifiably aak whatever happened to (or was 

wrong with) the "old" rural aoclology. Rather than cataiog Its portended 

1 1 • 

Ills, we will only cite Newby (1980, «rfor^the long veralonj 1982 and ,1983 

for distilled versions). It Is Newby's 'thesis that rural sociology in 

America can be characterized by its "institutional" qualitlea, in 

particular its sjtyle which "determines its eubetance" (Newby and Buttel, 

1980 A), \,o6sely tranalated, this has given riae to v e unique branch' of 

research which of necessity (by virtue of rural sociology's common 

location in the land grant university experiment station aetting) haa 

been sclent Jstic, posltivistic, inductive and auppoaedly applied', the 

problem with this, of course, is that it may bracket in and thereby 

exclude from consideration, certain research problems. For example, it* 

s •■ 

le not unreaaonable to assume that tha full range of aoclological 
theorlts cannot be considered when going to the experiment ' station for 
funding alnce certain teneta of certain theorlea might be objectionable 
to experiment atatlon administrators, who must, after all, give the 
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* ' , ,'3, 

initial approval to experiment 'etation projects (sec Lacy and Buech, , 

1982). .V '. .. • . *i 

' . } ■ 

\ It is this type of thing that brings us to tha naw rural aociology: 

What is "naw" ia pracisaly tha willingness to ba somewhat mora critical 

of tha rural sociology that. has gona before it and tha willingnaas to 

') , \ 

'consider sociological parspactivas which might ba analytically uaaful t 

, . • \ > 

even if possibly meeting with disfavor from agricultural administrators. 

(Here, of course, we refer to Marxism as well aa the "Lef£/tfeberianiam M 

now current in Britain.) In this sense ,^the "rjew" impotent ially akin 

to reviaionist history in that new. analyaes cou>d possibly yield an ( , 

• / / ' 

entirely different and, quite likely, contradictory set of^findings of 

/ % " 

previously researched topics.. This haM>ne clear precedent in recent ' 

rural sociology when Summers, et al./(l976) concluded that rural 
» . . », / • 

induatrialisation was at least as/much boondoggle as it was boon. At 

■."<£; /• • \ 
issue hare are domain aasumptions and>» conaideration of coats and 

benefits being derived from Any particular eat of act*ona. 

The Summera work certainly had definite policy implication. This 

ia precisely what the net? sociology— the aociology of agriculture 

in particular— apparently lacka (Newby, 1982). 4 Yet one of the main 

' rationales for a rural aociology in tha firat place waa i^js policy 

relevance, if* applied* "problem-eolving" orientation. In light of the 

current paucity/of policy prescriptions, we think it may ba useful to 

take a brief tttetorical "look at the field. Why did rural aociology 

eriae? How did th# "foundi^ fathere" view applied reaaarch? Did thay 

ahy away f torn policy recommendations? Wa will briefly address theee 

/ * 

queations/, than return to the preaant in order to suggest how rural 

/ ° * 

'•ocioloaiiti night btcoM mort policy-rtltvant; 
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Early Rural Sociology* Applied and Theoretical ' t 

The first students-, of rural Ufa In tha United States vara 

> / • 
frequently ministers or educators, and always reformers i Thay sought a 

better rural society! which (In *un/-of-the-century America) meant, an 

Improved life on the farm. Thay were problem-orlentad, practical men 

(Nelson, 1969). The same holds true for the earliest rural" 

■t ft 

sociologists. One significant Indication of thle overwhelmingly - 
applied, nontheoretical Interest Is that C.J. Galpln, the founding 
father of the discipline In the U.S. , preferred the term "rural Ufa" 
(the title of his 1918 text) to "rural sociology." He did so because 

« * • 

the latter Implied merely the study of, rather than splutlons to, rural 
problems (Ntflson, 1969:33) . 

Furthermore, the first textbook In the .field, Constructive Rural 
Sociology , distinguished Itself by a practical orientation. It sought 

to "lead the way toja right policy and useful action" (Gillette ■, 

f * 

1913:3). Gillette's smcond text (1922:6) asserted that the 

x great business p* rural soclo^dgy Is, and perhaps ever 
will be, thai attainment of a sympathetic understanding 
of the life of farming communities and the application 
to them of rational principle* o£ social endeavor..... / 
We may think of rural sociology as that branch of 
sociology whlcrh systematically studies rural communi- 
ties to discover their conditions and tendencies, and 
to formulate principles of progreas. 

Rural sociology was thus seen as an applied science, and as such asked: 

"What she'll or should be done?" It provided the basis ,for social reform 

(Gillette, 1922:7-8) / There Is no doubt that the original rural 

sociologists ware committed not just to science But, lrt addition, to a 

"constructive"/ Improvement of society.* / 



However, this early vltw of the diecipline did not remain 

unchallenged. In fact, tha noat influential text publiahed between the 

\ ' . * . •• f 

world ware urged 'a eherply different Ideology for rural aoclology. In # 

their Principle! of Rural-Urban Sociology (1929),, Sorokin and Zimmerman 

presented the field aa a theoretical aclence. Probably in direct* 



reaction to Gillette 



V formulation of the rural sociological' tasks, 
Sorokin' and Zimmerman' (1929:vi) atated explicitly that a Sympathetic" 

# 

undera tending of rural life was unaclentlf lc. The point of a 

a * 

•theoretical rural sociology was not to preach or evaluate * improve or 

*\ , ,; 

reconstruct, provide advice or solve problems. Rather ^sociologists 

should first describe, thfa explain, differences in .rural and urban 

aoclal worda. Then, perhapa, an applied rural aocial technology may be 

. . ■ v • • : . . 

called for (Sorokin and Zimmerman, 1919:8-10). 

. - "Obviously, thla veralon of rural aoclology waa at odds with th. 
discipline' a original 'statements of purpose. Juet aa obvloualv, thla 
later "ecientietic" perspective eventually came to dominate $he field. 
Sorokin and Zimmerman's work began the eclipae of the "Country Lifera" 
and the "problema" approach In rural aoclology (Melaon, 1969:113). The 
1930a marked the perrod during whicK the shift occurred. Hooka (1983)* 
has recently provided' an excellent analyala of thla tranaltlon for rural 

• » " • 

sociology. 

In the 1930s, Carl Taylor exemplified the ayntheala of both earlier 

e * * 

(and usually aeparate) aspects of rural aoclology: > applied reformlam 

' "\ a 

\ 

and theoretical aclence. He aaw each dimension aa being neceaaary to ^ 

» . * « ■• ■ -*,•/." 

the other in order to have a fully developed fllaclplina (Hooka, 

v ■ 

1983*^399) . In contraat waa the poaition of another prominent rural 
sociologist, Owight Sanderson, who favored a politically, conaervative, 



■ inductive and "consensus" approach. Historically. Sanderson'a version 
won outf—but hot due to any scientified superiority. On tha contrary, 
Taylor' ■'brand of engaged rural sociology d lad r qui*** PQ lltical death. 
Large landowners In California; and Mississippi were greatly offended by 
aome studies (e.g. , Ooldschmidt, 1947) that Taylor bad funded and 
supported. They were instrumental in killing off Taylar's (19A0) merger 
of* "social theory' and social action." 3 The overriding point here is not 
ta» recount history but to underline the inherently politicised nature of . 
rural sociology (Hooks, .1983) . That being the case, we can now turn to 

' a discussion of how we might begin bringing rural sociology 
back in— from practical* irrelevance, to policy issues and debates. 

• ' . t ' •'' '• • % j ' '. ; " 

Critical Theory and Policy Research , • / 

Our reading of the current rural sociology literatur/ leads us to 
conclude that: . (a) rarely are rural sociologists inclined to be very 
critical, of the status quo, and, (b) any policy suggestions tTiey set . 
forth are often timid and serve, only to perpetuate what exists (albeit 
*ith"aome minor tinkering). That this is the case is qui'te eaaily 
understood. The primary explanation is derived* from the realisation 
that rural' sociology occupies what many would admit is a marginal 
position J Like Stonequiet> (1937) 'Winal man," we havr our feet 
planted in different camps, each with! its own sot of normative 
standards. We suspect that on . the one hand there is academic rural 
sociology, complete with) some pretext of "academic freedom;" on the 
other hand exists the agricultural experiment stmt ion with (potentially) 

. «. . • . '» 

a. somewhat different worldview. Most* experiment station-based rural 
sociologist' have some consciousness of the need to "fit in," which may, 



oh occasion, take this -i on* off', becoming; "one of r the bojjfcv?';- Mora harshly, 

'-. : '*,-. '. . ' : .! •••• >• '•; • • i '• 

In a kind of Stephen Fat chit fashion , we' V goes along and gat a) along,". 

We pimply Want the freedom : ttt! dp. out ••ttoltrly wbrk} if >• hivr tp m ; ( , 

eoiakwhat accowBodafclng t0 our henef actorf , so what Everyone plays .the 

game according to aome set of rules r and thtee just happen to be the • 

• ' V' ' • ■• - * : ,■■ '■ • , ,-.!;..■;..'•'■ ./ -V. v ". 

qnes 4 that apply' to ua. ; < '.;. v . rV-"V '/ " " • 

/ V Of course, . f;or wptt 6f us this; does not really represent a major 

problem.- We do not experience; any real crisis in I out daily lives 

because we feel tlM^.wi^^l'i^l^!.^^ completely honorable i O^ite^. . 

the contrary. What most a£ us do is to ensconce ouraelyes. tender the 

gulsp , of> "science. " : Thisv casts all of our work in a value .free stance ' 

which means that in the.'mo^t objectivl way, possible- we proceed with burl 

data collection,' analysjLs, 
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theorizing and, perhaps, even a policy 
'suggestion or tvo.; This ljs .very much like the podel outlined by James 
Coleman. (1-974);' . Coleman, /who certainly has' better credentials in t«e' 
realm of social policy research than nearly any other sociologist, is 
very clear on his belief that policy research is to be done in a Value 
free style. His; position is widely; adopted by socia^ scientists, " 
y - including rural sociologists. It is only at the stages of problem . 

• • ' ' •.: ' . • •; •.,•;• • . . ■ ' •' . / •; 

selection and; advocacy of results chat, the social scientist may leave x 
. ■. his u sclantlst M cloak bahlnd. v * 

The, stance ve wish to suggest la a radical alternative to this. 
Our position, akin to that outlined by Nolan, Hagan, and Hoekatra 

r (1975) , is grounded in "critical theory." Critical theorists (e.g. , * 

• • . ■ . ' * 
Habermas", 1970) maintain that the production of acientific knowledge 

(not to mention its application) lie generally* ideological, i.e., used to 

• 10 



legitimate a particular value position. We lay claim to a central pre- 

vise: Policy directed research, as well as policy oriented researchers, 

! 

can be maximally effective Only if research questions are ststed in the 

i • * 

context of desired answsrs. In the parlance of critical theory, this 
means an avowed commitment to a socisty (s) thst is based on the 
intrinsic worth of all individuals, snd (b) that jfmaximl?es human free- 
dom. Critical theorists srgue .further thst the Enlightenment values of 
truth, justice, snd freedom sre necessarily interrelated. As Hsbermas 

(1971:317) puts it, the "truth of ststemente is linked in the last 

;• i 
analysis to the intsation of the good snd true life..." This position, 

of course, flies in thk fsce of the conventional wisdom that strictly 

* separates facts "snd° values (description and evaluation, science and 
. " " \ " ; \\ ' . 

critique). Criticsl theorists aim' at precisely the supercession of 



these dichotomies— for without bridging thst gulf, 
critical theory of society. The empirical ai>.d the 



close snd definite relation to one another in order thst theory snd 

' • /' ' ' 

practice might be united. 

" A • \ 

Hsbermas (1971:301-17^ holds thst "knowledge 
sre inextricably bound up with one snothsr.) Theoretical^ scisncs snd 
socisl prsctice srs intimately related. Both traditional philosophy snd 
modern positivism reflect contemplative views of knowledge, loth thus 
ignore the essential "cognitive \interesta" of humankind, three <rf which 



(here can be no 

» > 

, normative must ba in 



and human interests"' 



Hsbermas elaborates. First of all. people have an innWF interast in . 
instrumentsl control.*. We hsvs to\survivs in ths nstural world, so we 
undertak^ to mastsr ths environment .through the activity of labor. The 
corresponding sciences to this intsrsst-action are the empirical- 
analytic. Through technical (functional, formal) rationality, 
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they produce ^predictive knowledga (the d#ductlve*nomological model) 

■ - 

which allows us to dominate nature. The eeconjUuiman interest lies in 
mutual understanding, the social activity of symbolic interaction.. 
Language" communication exemplifies this concern for • practical normative ♦ 
rationality; claeeical political thedty, for example, deale with iuch 
Issues as democratic consensus and agreement-formation. The relevant 

sciences here are historical-hermeneutic, which do not predict but 

r 1 * 

ra'ther interpret in order to discover meaning and to organise. society. n 
TJtese first two types of science, the empirical and historical, exist' in 
Weber's (snd the Neo-Kantians') distinction bstween explanation and 
understanding^ Habermas recpnstructs the* in terms of universal 

... 1 ' 

Cognitive interests, ; i.e. , on both theoretical and practical grounds." 
* j , ) 
The third knowledge-activity derives more from Marx and Freud: the| 

human interest in emancipation. In actual societies, both of the first 

/ 

two cognitive interests become frustrated. The need to control nature , 

' ♦ 

is extended to the domination of people, who are treated as things in 

a* 

violation of the human intereat in fraa and opan intaraction. Tha 

e . 

predictivs science model approaches, society as a nature-like" object. when 
it is actually a human craation, socislly constructed; This 



instrumsntal maans-end view of society detracts from specifically 
social relations, i.e., mutual cooperation. Social\acience thus becomes 
technocratic and manipulative, ignorant of its basis in sharad 

understanding. Ths result is systematically distortsd communication, or 

* - 

Ideology. 

The social activity of this third ^cognitive interest is critical 
practice oriented toward liberation. The theory that informs it is 
critical sociology, whoss knowledge is emancipatory, i.s., the critique 
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of Ideology* Fraud, for example eeee neuroele at aelf-*anlpulat}.on, and 
Marx viawa commodlty-fetiehlem aa functionally neceeeary to capltallct 

* 

aociaty. In tha way that Fraud* a paychoanaly tic practice sacks to 

t 

conclude with a liberated person, free from inner domination, Marx Wants 
to "cure" aociaty from claaa exploitation. Tha primary Intaraat of this 
third type of aclance la not prediction or Interpretation except Insofar 
aa theae can contribute to emancipation. That la. It la useful to 
Interpret draana. or to uncover the "lava" of motion of capital, in 
order to deatroy their domination over Individual and aociaty. 
Seemingly natural object ivltiee are expoaed aa historical ideologiea. 
So-called cauaal lava may be discovered the better to aboliah them both 
in individual conaclouaneaa and abclal reality— thla la the aim of 
critical theory. "A critical aoclal aclance, then,, la concerned to go 
beyond the eetabliehment of nomolpglcal knowledge, on to "determine when 
theoretical atatementa graap invariant regularltiea of aocial action as 
such and when they express ideologically froaen relatione of dependence 



that can In principle be traneformed" (Habermat/ 1971:310) . 

')./ «• •• . 

It la thie ^tranaformlng" quality which' %i eapecially attractive, 

alnce it takes ua beyond analyale into the realm of change itaelf. It 

/'"V 

doea not means that the scientist hlm/hereelf liuat be the change agent 

7 « 

but it doea make the aclentlat an architect for thlnga which could be 
done. Clearly, thie la only mads possible by the explicit recognition 

I of the 'ideologically frozen relatione of dependence.' Thla la a 

'•-/ ■ j 

naceaaary although not auf f icient condition for beginning the change 
proceee, and to begin thie proceaa we must have some idea of the type of 
change that'' la deeired. Phraaed differently, and to return to our 
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earlier key premise: "Policy directed reeearch. . .can maximally ba 

• ! \ ' ■ 

affectiva only If reeearch queettone ara atatad ia^ha contaxt of 

deaired an ■wars." To put aoma meat on the thaoratical bonaa va hava 

outlinad thua far, wa turn now to tha field of aconomica.. 

The Example of Economics 

' A great dilemma for rural aociologieta who are employed in % 

/ 

experiment atationa ie that wa are conatantly reminded of our 

/ / . ' 

marginality. Thia may ba because wa are often houaed jointly with 

\ 'agricultural aconomica which ia uaually the larger of the two 

departmentaT^fcnd budget and time and reaource allocation ara unequal. 

Moat often (and moat conaciously, perhapa) 'our marginality becomea 

') apparent wham agricultural "brethren" diacSfl their clientele; that la, 

thoae groupe to, whom they cater „ to whom tb^y are Important, and from 

whom they often 1 receive granta. It la hire, more than on any other ' 

aingle criterion, where rural aoclology falla ahort— and it ia thia 

I - . 

point that cauaea ua to Buffer a kind! of inferiority complex, at leaat 

' for ua in the agricultural collegea. 'Almoat without exception^we have 

no apecific clientele group who will lobby our caae, who will tell 

admlniatratora that our work la Important, who will uae our ra suits In 

important waye. Moreover, in moat caaea, no direct line can be drawn 

from our work to aoma tangible output. Rarely, if at all, do we make 

acme enterprlae more profitable or functional, or make any peraon or 

> group ^eel better about thlnge, or help farm people to underatand their 

/ ; ^ > f 

rolea and to Improve the quality of their daily Uvea. While we are 
^ ^ admitted atudenta of rural life, we are uaually on tha outaide looking 
In; rarely ara we part of the action. Aa Friedland (1982:605) eald, We 
are "eaaantially irrelevant to what la going on in the world." 

m. , • 14 
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But^ thit* doaa naad to bt tha caw. Evan in our amorphous, 
cllantalalaaa 'atata, wa can make ourielvea known. How? We can do ij by 
clearly directing our worjt toward ends that wa detire. Wa can do it by^ 
ilitcarding any/ pretenee of valua ireeneee, at leaat aa that term appliea 
to poaltivtatic, aciantiatic rural aociology with littla thought or 
concent for addreaaing LyndV (1939) admonition, "Knowledge ifor what?" 

That* ttapt ara not at radical or without hittorical precedent at 
toma night think. By detlgn or by dafault, thay regularly occur in 
axtantlon rural tociology tinea thit area, it concerted firtt and 
'foramoat with application. Alto, axtantlon tociologittt ara of ten ^n 

1 'x 

regular contact with individual who do, in affact, conttituta cliantala 

r - 

•groupt Of courta, our collaaguat in agricultural aconomici find easier 
application of their work tince it it datlgnad to be uiaful— whathar it 

\ ' ....... f 

ba for commodity groupt, financa groupt, or o than. But thata catat, 
both in axtantlon tociology and agricultural aconomica, ara not axactly 
vhara wa believe tha cata can batt ba mada for rura^ tociologittt (or 
•van tociologittt generally, for that matter). .For that ^wa| turn to tha 
araa of aconomica. 

> • 

Economltta have had a much aatiar tima of baing accepted by policy 
maktra than hava tociologittt. Senior tociology collaaguat hava on many 
occaaiont talkad about tha Pratidant't Council of Economic Advitort with 
mora than a littla anvy in thair voicat. What do mambara of thit 
'council know that wa don't? How aolid ara thair empirical raaulta and 
theoretical axplanatipna? Why ian't there a Praaidant'a Council of 
Sociological Adviaora or a aiailar group for tha Secretary of Agri- 
culture mada, up of rural aociologteta? * ~ 
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' Although th« anfcvtrs to thtat quwtiona *° ty* yyond th« icopt of 
this papar (and would ba apacioua anyway) , it aaama patantly obvioua to 
•a -that aconomiata ara not tarribly bound up in gnaahing th«[$f taath and 
wringing thair handa ovar "valua fraanaaa." Inataad, thay admU at tha 
outaat that thay ara/eupportiv\ of aoma world viaw, and than th^y N 
procaad to documant how tha world works iithin tha paramatara of tjhia 
world viaw. Wa will briafly illuatrata only ona caaa of 4 thia— a .fcaaa, 
aa.it tuma out, which will aound all too familiar. ' 

Onca Praaidant Kannady diacoverad povarty in Amarica (via Michaal 
Harrington' a Tha Othar Amarica) . and onca tha U.'S*. ambarkad on ita "war 
on povarty", a major amphaaia waa placad on "human raaourca 
davalopmant." Tranalatad, thia maant that individual «*ra aquatad with 
commoditiaa; thay could ba dovalopad and improvad upon juat lika 
inanimate objecta. In hia praai<antial addraaa to tha Amarican 
Economica Aaaociation, Thaodora Schulta (1961) diacuaaad tha potential 

4 j 

j 

for davaloping "human capital." Laarning naw akilla, g>ing to achool, 

having valuabla work axpariancaa—thaaa wara all waya of invaating in 

/ 

onaaalf. Tha. auccaaaful paraon waa tha ona who could wiaaly invaat in 
hlmaalf -or haraalf and than parlay that invaatmanV into an ac^nomic 
payoff in tha labor markat. It waa juat lika Wating in alfocka, 

. axcapt that thia tide tha "ovar-tha-countar aala" ittvolvad tha 

A \ ' 

individual,' not papar. / 
Hot too aurpriaingly, thia kind of parapactiva waa wiaaly 
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adoptad— in languaga and in practica— and thara waa a raah' of "manpower" 
training programa, all guided by ona cantral pramiaai better trained 
paopla gat battar joba. It ia crucial to undaratand tha't thia trand in 

v ' : 

s 
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government policy was no fluke; it vat part and parcalN of a thaoratical 
paradigm in mainstream economics. ( j 

But by the early 1970s, this program, and the proceas it halpad to 
•pawn and to justif/f was balA criticised. It placad too much emphasis 
on"tfie~indiv'idual ,and not anough on tha atructural constraints undar 

ri '. '% ; " • J . ' 

( which tha individual laborad (or a* least wished to). It! failed to ^« 

■ * . \ / 

recognize that raca and sex, among, othar things, wara important f 

va considerations for how one fared in the. job market. Crffcics asked how 

.'^ two!; equally qualified individuals (but of different races or sexes) 

could have such , sharp 'earnings difference!? The answer was found in »• 

"\ focusing on tha structure of the^e/onomy. 1 It could not be taken for. 
granted that the economy was * homogeneous entity that operated on free 
market principles. Not everyone had equal access to all parts of tha * » 
market. Even where access was relatively open, not all entrants fared 
equally wall. ' 

The research tradition that sprang up around this critical 
orientation is generally related to* political economics. It is not 
exclusively Marxist in its intellectual roots but a good deal. of Marxist 
thought ia found there. That by itself would not: make it fitter good or 
bad, better or wofrse than any othar competing orientation. What wa do 
find particularly attractive about it, however, is that its adherents do 
not sake any pretense about hiding behind some veiled and objective, 
value free view of the world. Instead, thsy aesault what exists and ask 
how it can be changed. They risk asking axiological questions and 
posing axiological answers. • In short, values are very much a part of 
thair research agendas—not as a special, topic, but aa an ongoing part 

* of thair work. Paraphrasing on ontdlogical expression from Marx, h «re\ 
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it a group of researchers who arc themselves in and out of their work. 

They*are not tha androgynous characters which many<jsocial acientists 

,„' * 

claim to ba. Thay observe what goat on around them. Thay comment on 
what thay lika 'and dislike. They passionately argua for why thinge 
should ba changad aa thay would lika. In tha bait sense of tha term, 
they seriously grappla with C. Wright Mills riy so^iological imagination." 
Thay try to understand the Individual and hia/her place in- the world 

with an eye toward improving the relationship. , 

.. .* : „ ' • • - , 

Two recent: examplee from their literaturf well illustrate this. 
\ First ^luestone and Harrison's book (1982) on "deindustrialixing 
'^America" is a classic case of describing what exists solely for the 
^purpose of improving it. They carefully document major hiatorical 
trends in the Industrialisation of America. They rafu£e such popular 

myths, as attributing^ the decline in America's industrial base to higher 

. " ■•' " » ' 

wages and labor 'difficulties blamed on unions. They document how^ 

K 

Investment decisions made with' -expeditiously desired results have led 
the U.S. industrial base into the present state. ' They conclude with a 
very clear agenda. of items which must be undertaken .to improve the 
economy. Chief amdng these is the need for a centrally planned economy, 
which sounds and probably is somewhat socialistic. They call this a 
"democratic ^industrialisation of the American economy.". /Second, 
Bowles, Gordon, anaWeiekopf (1983) have undertaken a very similar 
analysis of the American economy (although theirs 1 is richer in detail) 
and drawn similar conclusions. They, too, provide a point-by-point 
agenda for what muat be done to once again make the U.S. competitive.* 
And, like Blueetone and Harrison tha importance accorded the individual 
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it paramount; in fact, thair concluding aection/ia titlad "An Economic, 
Bill of Righta." \ i « * 

Valua Fraa Rural Sociolog y? i 

We auepect that many rural aociologiata ara a bit equeemlah about 
"flying our\colora" to tha degree that wa hava auggaatad. The work by 
tha political economiata (cited abova) ia' aapacially opinionetad /and 
polamical. There ia little pratanaa about objectivity aa wa normally 
uaa that ten! in aocial acianca. Thia aaama to fly in tha lace of a 
particularly aacrad aocial acianca canon, parking back io Weber! a (1946) 

.' ' ; . • ' N'o 

claaaic aaaay on Veciance aa a vocation.". What wa ara auggeatlng ia 
that it may ba Voaaibla and. daairabla to work td&ard a margar 4t :\ 

polamica and, raaaarch. "..'••* 

At laaat eince Gouldner'a (1962) aaminal aaaay on tha myth of valua 

7 1 

fraa sociology, aociologiata hava recognised that thair raaaarch 
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purauita were/ not' without aoma unstated idflologice} trappinga; of one 
kind |>r another. Aa Kaufman (1971:398) Bays, tha "moet'dangerouB 
thaoriat ia/ tha ona wh^ aaya ha haa no theory." Otif Valuee must antar 
our work. We ara human beings bsfors ws are re eear chare, and our 
humanneaa doaa not auddenly get divorced from our ontological experience 
onca wa put on our acientific cloaka. Pura objactivity, even wara It 
poaaibla, would hava aaita coat that wa bora no reaponaibility for how 
.our work waa uaad. Wa would aimply bW courtaaana for whomavar wiahad to 
pay tha bill.- Market contributiona wo^uld prevail aa they jlo in other 
buyer-aaller relatipnahipi\: rural aociology would become jcpmmodified. 

We are claiming that if there la a commitment to individual worth ' 
and human freedom, then pur reaaarch agendaa should be conducted in 
light of thpae commitment*/ This ia not really all that pedicel. Aa we 



have already indicated, much early rural /eoclological raaaarch waa con- 
ducted with high moral and social purpoaa. It waa dona with tha r~' 
apacific intent of halping others and improving ^aociaty; it reflected' 

' i 

what may bt rural eociotogy'e moat nobla hiatorical calling. In fact, 
Kaufman (1971) tracaa tha parallele between rural eociology and tha 
"radical" eociology of tha aarly 1970s°. Although tha two cartainly had 
diffarant sty lee, both radical and rural eociologiate aharad a problem- 
-oriented approach to thair dieclpline. Kaufman (1971:401) concludee 
that "tha eoclologist itf hia practice la a whole, man." It waa precieely 

♦ 

in the denial of , thie "moral baa la of eociologlcal practice" that rural 

sociology missed the boat, In becoming ao incredibly bound hp in 

■cientlzed rural aoclology, the crucial; "human touch" waa loat. Yea, we 

atudy communltiee, abll eroeion.j^opulatlon change, ad nauaem, but to 

what end? Or as tynd (1939) put it , "knowledge for what?" We are 

• ' ' ■ r 
'essentially re-aeking hia question— but with a rural twiet. And we are 

proposing an anawer: human worth and freedom. 

' " While the Nolan at al. (1975:452) characterisation of critical 

theory may not be perfects, we nonetheless fin* their major pointa and 

the application of those pointa to rural aoclology inatructlve: 

First, critical theory hae a distinctive and definite 
view of the nature of man; eecond, critical theory 
offera a unique position on the role of knowledge in 
the construction of theory and how such knowledge la to 
be obtained; and finally, critical theory offera a 
clear-cut set of objectives for constructing the sought 
after social world. . lural Sociology, it seeme^to us, 
lacka all of' these distinguishing features. There Is no 
clear-cut definition of what constitutes the nature of 
■an; ths scientific method la generally accepted without 
» criticism; and most certainly there ie no Vielon about 
what rural society ought to look llkel...</ Until 
rural sociologists have some notion of what conatltutee 
the 'oughts' of s 'good' society there will be very 
little they can say about social policy. 
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These eccusatione art disturbing. Tht picture painted of 'con-. 

f- , ' / f 

temporary ruraY sociology ia anything but flattering.. Worse yat. thay 

/ 

are hardly alona in these observations. As Copp (1972) observed in his 

RSS Presidential address: 

In my opinion, vt know It si ebouti conttmporery rural ^ 
society in 1972 that we knew. . ..in the 1940s.... If 
moet of the research which rural sociologists were 
doing In 1969 and 1970 were to have somehow 
disappeared, the world would have noticed little loss. 

0rJ>ewey's (i960) 'pithy /statement about the rural-urban continums "real 

but relatively unimportant." OrFrledland'e (1982:605) Marxist charge: 

"Until rural sociologist^.... can work.... not simply to interpret the 

world but to change 7 it.... rural sociology will remain essentially 

irrelevant to wh^t IS going on in the world." 

/ . 

Where From Mere? » . . 
±±s= — J— 

As the irltish say. "What to do?" In Alvln* Gouldner ' s (1970) 

/ ' 0 *• 

terms, we are calling for a "reflexive" rural sociology— one that , 

assesses/itself and realises the inherent difficulty in separating the 

resear/her from his/her research. We eve encouraging .,. as Kaufmen puts 

it (/ the "whole men" (person), not the fragmented role-player which we 

often feel compelled to be. , 
/ • 

If followed, our ideologlcelly^sensitlve, poliey-oriented rural 

• v' 

sociologist has before him/herself the task of creating clientele. All 
that we have said -thus far is risky only on intellectual grounds. But 
' courting particular constituencies' is another matter-rlt is politically 
risky. It involves xhoosing sides, ceating your lot In one way rather 
than another. It means that the costs to en agribusiness epproach. to 
take but one example, must be weighed es well as the benefits. Thet the 
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creation of "human reaourcea" (an individual matter) Without equal 
attention to the creation of joba (a atructural matter) ia aimply ' 
unacceptable. That coaetunity development want just that- -community_ 

• * 

dtvlopntnt— ai oppoMd to M d«velopB#ot , ,f vh«th«r th« genbral conwmity 

| . • * * 

btntf itt or not. 4 

* «^ * ■ ■ * *# 

Let us take the .caee of natural reaourcea.. "^Natural reaourcea" M * 

implicity, prefaced by the term*"ecarce." Indeed, the coneumption of 

i • • 

these reaourcea at a pace which did not sufficiently allow for their ^ 
replacement ia directly (but not eolely) responsible , for the large boon 
in natural reaourcea reaearch. If reaourcea are ecarce, if_ they are 

* » 

coneumed at a pace f eater than they can be reproduced, then cleerly aome 

difficult conaequencea face poaaible usere. Foregoing the likelihood of 

equiteble distribution, some form of competition to.gein access to* and 

control over the resource aeema inevitable. v The^rurel aociologiat 

entera thia at .a point where deciaiona muat be made about the "use 

value" for one group aa oppoaed to another. Deciding. how Import en t the 

reaource ia for eny group (ite "functional impotence") ia not Juat an II 

emplricelly determined thing. Ineteed it involves veluea, chooeing, on 

thing over enother. And it ia "one thing over another," ueually. /'" 

I *•! . 

Perity ia more often e deaire that e realised objective. 

Por the rural aociologiat, then, choicee much ,be made eboiit What r 

7 

should be advocated. Cleerly, thia ia a eituation in which eome thought 

/ 1 

muat be given to the iaeuee reiaed by Holan, et el.: Whet type of rural 
aociety do we went? Should our commitment to e '(acientif ic) reaearch, 
ethoa prevent ua from using our reeeerch aa a tool for chenge? Ia it 

V , j ' 

wrong in acience to advocate ea part of one 'a eciantific ectivity? Or 
doea auch advocacy tranacend the bounds of eciente? Agein, thia ia a 
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cate t>£ valuet. Our argument, is that it may not be wite to aaparate tha 

■ v ■ * 

researcher from hit/her research. Othere, of courte, will ditagree. 

If we taka rtfral tbciologittt at their word, than their collactiva 
path and institutional identity seem likely to continue unabatad. 
Review articled by Stoket and Millar (1975) and thair forthcoming updata 
. document tha potitivittic tide to rural Sociology. 6 Concern about too 
much acience, too llt%\* tubttance was apparent in tha RSS Presidential 
Addresses of Copp (1972), Ford (1973) and Warner (1974). Copp and Ford 
wara alto concerned about 'public policy and (in Fork's case) public 
4 earvice. In all cases, thara was a sense of having somehow lost tight 
off * grandar raaaarch than currently prevails., Thara was an expressed 
need to call a "time out" and taka a hard look at purselves. To account 
for tha good but to alto ask what was not being done and to suggest new ^ 
directions. It i» particularly with ratpact to these later two Issues ' 
that thit papar hat baan developed. 

What we ara calling for here it a far cry from convantion^rural 
aoclology. What ara calling for it nothing short of a complete oyer- 
hauling of how wa approach our tub j act mat tar, of how wa conceptualise 
and subsequently execute a research project, of tha mission we pat. out 
for ourtalVat. What wa ara calling for it tha ramoval of ideological 
blindart. Our potitioh attartt that it it foolith to continua 
separating the task| of thought and action. If rural sociology withet 
to be a participant and not siaply an obterver, then it mutt make itself 
kn£vn. And thit cannot be dona, effectively, While dancing around in 
eoae value-free guite. If wa have tomething important to tay, then we 
auat do to in a polemical way. „It mutt be polemical because' without 
paulon th.r. i. llttl. r.MOti to b.U.v. jlh.t «v.n «• put «ich .tock In 
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In the abaerice of thie, the bittar aaaaasmant of Nolan 



what^we aay, 

at al.<1975;444; 452) / may atill b« ail too accurate: 



/ _ 
/'- '. 
/-.. 

j • \ 

(Ae> long aa rural eociologiata allow a methodological 
tail to wag their .reeearch dog (aa it currently aaeaa 
to ba tha Jcaae) thay will navar hava vary much to of far 
in tha way' of aocial policy recomaendatidne....If after 
■•If appraisal, ona Can aay that ha or aha ia aatiafiad 
with a raaaarch atyla that ia eaaentially ideographic 
and tanda |to perpetuate tha atatue. quo. ...then ao ba 
it. At leaet, tha image of our diaciplina aa 'applied 
and unique would ba aaan for what it ia— a myth. 



• . . • . . \ 

FOOTNOTES 

l A particularly good Bealer aphoriem it found in hie RSS 
Preeidential Address. Conjuring up an appropriately "rural" 

Bealer etatee that "Old 'chaatnuta' can make good feed.'' Anyone who can 

• i ..... • • i 

turn a phraae lika that merite eome attantion. 

2 Chooaing tha aita for the RSS annual meeting la an avant worth 

instigation by political ecientiete. Apparently we are going to Salt 

Lake City aa oppoaad to San Franciacb, on tha heela of College Station* 

over San Antonio and Rlackeburg, Virginia over Waehington, D.C. t Ona can 

only wonder about a type of aelf-f lagellation among ttie^hearty eoule of 

RSS. -■ x — • 

') 3 To ba bure, the magnitude of thia -'crieie' meant mora to . 
- aociologiata than anyona alee ainca tha largar community, academic and 
otherwiee, prlbably aaaa aociology aa littla more than a divereion from 
mora praaaing sat tar a. Aa tha headmiatreee at Falk'.e eon'e achool in 
England eaid to him whan told of hie profaeeional identity, "I'm afraid 
that aociology ia eomething of minafiald In England." 

*Friedlano\ (pereonal corraapondanca) ia quick to make tha caee that 
tha aociology of agricuitura ha haa outlined ia by daaign policy 
oriented (for axampla, §ee Friedland, 1982), thua hia viaw atanda in 
contraat to that cited by Hewby (198?) t 

1 5 Ae we*hop« *m be clear, at leaet by example, we eee Taylor' a 



aociology aa an exemplar fortaur own view.- At the recent RSS annual 
meeting, Ed Moe told ue that Taylor undaretood, better than moat, the 
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■ \ plonaaring aociologicai work whlcft waa poaslbla undar tha rubric p£ ... , 

rural sociology. ' 

6 Tht Stokta and Millar* papar . at tha 1984, R8S .aatlng, .apaclfically 
notad tha continuation of thla trand alnca 1974. TKia papar will ba 
* publlahad In a apacla*! 50th annlvaraary I'saua of flural Sociologj. 
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